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This month our subscribers are supplied with music 

which, apart from THE QUAVER, will be sold at two- 
pence. No. 101, although published previously, is 
practically a new number, containing two additional 
pieces and new arrangements throughout. 


MONTHLY NPTES: 


ROFESSOR Barrett, in a recent lecture 
on the telephone, gave a receipt for 
making a cheap one. Take a wooden tooth- 
powder box and make a hole about the size of 
a half-crown in the lid and the bottom. Take 
a disc of tinned iron, such as can be had from 
a preserved meat tin, and place it on the out- 
side of the bottom of the box, and fix the cover 
on the other side of it. Then take a small bar- 
magnet, place on one end a small cotton or 
silk reel, and round the reel wind some iron 
wire, leaving the ends loose. Fix one end of 
the magnet near, as near as possible without 
touching, to the disc, and then one part of the 
telephone is complete. A similar arrangement 
is needed for the other end. The two are con- 
nected by the wire, and with this Professor 
Barrett says he has been able to converse at a 
distance of about 100 yards. 


A correspondent from Breslaw writes to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung that the musical director, 
Herr H. J. Vincent, the latest advocate of the 
new key-board, delivered a few days ago a 
lecture on this subject, in the Music hall of the 
University of Breslaw. The new key-board 
has already given rise to much discussion in 
Germany. Herr Vincent asserted “that the 
intioduction of a new notation was a postulate 
necesssarily associated with it as its written 
image. Both are consequences of that new 
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view of the cnputialiy cuematie character of 
the sound-world, which is (he said) forcing its 
way into universal acceptance. Both of them 
are the expression of this view in its double 
relation ; for the chromatic key-board is nothing 
else but an embodied notation, while the nota- 
tion may be described as an abstract written 
key-board; they reciprocally correspond to 
each other. The lecturer declared that the 
only road to a really simple theory of music 
was to accept the chromatic system as the 
origin and foundation of the diatonic. The 
scale of seven notes must be viewed and treat- 
ed as a corollary deduced from the scale of 
twelve ; therefore the chromatic is the parent 
of the diatonic system. But this theory leads 
us directly to the adoption of the new chro- 
matic key-board, and a system of notation 
adapted to it without key or clef.” Herr 
Vincent purposes visiting most of the principal 
towns in Germany to lecture on his special 
subject. 


Deep and universal regret has been caused 
throughout the city of Bristol by the death of 
Mr. Alired Stone, best known to our readers as 
the musical editor of the “ Bristol Tune-book.” 
Mr. Stone died at the early age of thirty-eight. 
By a devotion too rash to what he looked upon 
as duty, he undermined his constitution, and 
faded away after a few week’s illness. Mr. 
Stone was a musician of fine taste and culture ; 
but he was more than this—a thinker and a re- 
former in musical study, and a man who was 
loved as well as respected. The funeral was 
conducted by the Rev. Arnold Thomas, of 
Highbury Chapel, who spoke very beautifully 
on the lessons ot death and the character of 
Mr. Stone. At a large town’s meeting, presid- 
ed over by the mayor, the high sheriff (Mr. W. 
H. Wills) moved a resolution to originate a 
tund for Mr. Stone’s widow and ten children. 
This was supported by the Rev. W. Hay Chap- 
man, Rev. Urijah Thomas, Mr. J. Spencer 
Curwen (of London), Mr. Alfred Price, and 
others, and nearly £900 were subscribed in 
the room. 
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FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


357. As the distinction between a borrowed chord and a chord which effects 
modulation is one of degree chiefly, it is difficult to draw a hard and fast line of 
demarcation ; nor is it necessary for general purposes. But, for the convenience of the 
chord-parser, it is desirable to have some mode of distinguishing between the two thin:s. 
We shall, therefore, agree to consider a borrowed chord to be a chord which does not 
belong to the key, occurring during the ccurse of a section, and appearing only once; on 
the other hand, such a chord introduced at the end of a section, and torming a regular 
cadence in a new key, effects a modulation even although it should appear only once, 
Should cases aris: which are referrible to either class, the decision of so weighty a 
question may fairly be left to the judgment of the chord-parser. 


358. The subject of borrowed chords is one which the student may find it advan- 
tageous to investigate. Many very formidable-looking combinations, which apparently 
are quite new to him, will, if rele:ated to their own key, be recognised as old and fam liar 
acquaintances. ‘This way of looking at the matter has a further advantage, for it enables 
us io account for a very large proportion of the “chromatic chords” which the studeat 
will meet with, and renders a detailed notice of them unnecessary on our pert. 


WI. CHORDS HAVING THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN OTHER KEYS. 


359. It may sometimes happen that a chord, although referrible to some other key 
than that in which it appears, adopts a progression which renders it difficult to relegate it 
to that key. This, however, is more likely to occur in the case of the borrowed chords 
included in our fifth division. If under the second division exceptional cases arise, the 
student must treat them as exceptional; but generally he will find that the supposed 
exception is merely the result of some contingency such as suspended resolution (fur. 
331), delayed resolution (fa”. 333), or elliptical resolution (far. 354). There is, how- 
ever, a chord which, although it can be expressed in another key without the aid o/ an 
accidental, properly belongs to the key in which it appears: we allude to the chord known 
under the name of the Meapolitan Sixth. 


360. The Mafolitan Sixth is a major triad whose root is the flattened supertonic— 
4.¢. RE flat if the music is in the major mode, or T1 flat if it is in the minor. This chord is 
employed more usually in the minor mode, and derives its name from the fact that its 
original (and even now its most usual) form is that of a chord of the sixth (figs. 266 to 
269) ; but more recently its use has beea extended and now includes the root position, 
and occasionally the second inversion also. It is exemplified in figs. 260 to 271, the 
first chord in each of which is the chord in question. 


Roor PosITIOoN, 


Fig. 260. i ig. Fig. 263. 
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SECOND INVERSION. 


Fig. 270. 
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361. As the Neapolitan siath is not a discord, it does not require resolution in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Certain progressions, however, which are very customary in 
connection with the chord are thus te:med, and, together with some which are less usual, 
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FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 


appear in the above examples. As the sounds which the chord comprises are the same 
in both modes, A flat as well as D flat is required in order to express it in the key of C 


major. The last chord in either of the examples may carry a $ 3 even when employed in 
a minor key. 


362. The student will observe that the Neapolitan sixth, considered by itself, is the 
same as the TI! flat triad which often occurs in a No. 12 modulation, and is shown in fig. 
157. We do not view it as efiecting this modulation, nor consider it 10 be a chord bor- 
rowed from the key which this modulation involves, partly because the dominant seventh 
of this key does not appear, nor do any of the progressions point to a modulation of this 
kind ; partly also because the fact of the minor supertonic being treated in this peculiar 
way is a strong confirmation of General Thompson’s theory that the true minor scale has 
a flat supertonic (far. 184 ¢). We seldom or never find a borrowed triad which has a 
flattened note for its root: the accidental usually appears on some other sound of the 
chord. Therefore, when we find the minor supertonic so frequently flattened, and in this 
form made to carry a triad just as if it were native to the key, it looks as if composers 
were working round to General ‘Thompson’s view of the matter. (See also par. 370). 


IV. CHORDS CONTAINING CHROMATIC INTERVALS. 


363. All augmented and diminished intervals are dissonant combinations, and must, 
therefore, be resolved. In the succeeding paragraphs the resolutions proper to each 
chord are stated when treating of the chord itself, and a table oi the resolutions of all 
chromatic intervals is subsequently appended. 


364. Zhe Chord of the Augmented Sixth (sometimes termed the chord of the super- 
.zous sixth, also the chord of the extrime sharp sixth) is a chromatic combination whose 
sass note is the submediant of the minor mode (ra), or the flattened submediant of the 
major (LA flat): it is also u-ed in connection with other bass notes, for which see para- 
graph 369. The chord of the augmented sixth has several varieties, the simplest form of 
which consists of a bass note with its third and augmented sixth, as shown with its reso- 
lution in fig. 272 which is in the key of C minor, and fig. 276 which is in C major: 
it will be observed that the notes employed are the same in both cases. In four-part 
harmony it is usual to double the sound which forms a third with the bass note, as in 
fig. 273: in this shape the chord is termed the //a/ian sixth. 


Fig. 272. Fig. 273. Fiz. 274. Fig. 275. 
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365. The other forms of the chord are the French sixth (fiz. 274), which adds the 
pluperfect fourth of the bass note, and the German sixia (fig. 275) which includes the 
perfect fifth of the bass note. Although the latter resolution involves consecutive fifths 
it is sometimes employed: the breach of rule is, however, avoidable by suspending one 
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FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


or more of the sounds, as in figs. 277 and 278, or by the part which descends rising or 
falling to another note before descending to its resolution, as in figs. 279 and 280, 


366. Fig. 281 is an elliptical mode of resolving the Italian sixth which is sometimes 
employed : it is a contraction of fig. 282. 


367. The chord of the augmented siath is seldom inverted, but occasionally the 
third, the pluperfect fourth, or the perfect fifth of the original chord is put in the bass. Ji 
the note which originally was the augmented sixth is put in the bass, the chord then con- 
tains the interval of a diminished third, the harshness of which renders it undesirable, and 
it is very rarely employed in this form. (See also paragraph 184 p). 


368. As the chord of the augmented sixth is expressed with fewest accidentals in 
the minor, it may fairly be considered native to that mode: nevertheless, as the same 
combination precisely is quite as frequently employed in the major, we must look upon it 
as a chord which is common to both modes. 


369. Borrowed Chords of the Augmented Sixth. The 

chord of the augmented sixth is often employed in the Figs. 288, 284, 
major mode with the subdominant for the bass note, as in Pt 9: ib -— a 
fig. 283, which is referrible to the relative minor key. It th = he fe- ir 
is also occasionally introduced, in either mode, with the — ——pbe Sh 9- 
flattened supertonic for the bass note—viz.,; in the minor, 

and referrible to the key which has a signature of a flat more or a sharp less, as in fig. 284; 
and in the major, as in fig. 285 which is the same chord as in fig. 284 but written in the 
similar major key. 











370. The derivation of the chord of the augmented sixth has been, and still is, a 
debated point among theorists. Some consider it to be derived from the first chord in 
fig. 68, the sharpening of the F being viewed merely as a temporary contingency—a 
“license ” on the part of the composer which does not affect the genealogy of the cord. 
But the chromatic alteration of any sound oi a chord entirely changes its structure and its 
effect, and to say that the chord of the augmented sixth is derived from fig. 68 by 
sharpening the F is like stating that pork is derived from York by altering the first letter. 
It may be perfectly true that the chord of the augmented sixth originated in this way: 
nevertheless, the fact leaves the chord unclassified, and its nativity undecided. More 
modern authors account for this combination by supposing it to have two roots—viz., the 
dominant and the supertonic: this view, however, still treats the chord as something 
abnormal, and thoughtful writers hope that future discoveries in the art of chord com- 
bination may permit the chord -of the augmented sixth to be classed among the single- 
root chords, and accounted for on similar principles. It is not our province to deal with 
this question, but it may be permitted us to suggest to those whose business it is that 
possibly General Thompson’s view of the. minor mode (Jars. 184 ¢ and 362) may have a 
bearing upon the matter. General Thompson held that a minor key ought to have a 
minor second between its tonic and supertonic, as in figs. 286 and 287 : therefore, it the 
“music of the future” should chance to endorse this opinion, both the Neapolitan sixth 
and the chord of the augmented sixth then become “diatonic” in the minor key to which 
they belong, the sharpened note in the latter chord being the /eading tone of that key, 
expressed, as in the ordinary minor mode, by means of an accidental. Figs. 286 and 287 
show the form of minor scale referred to: the chords at the end of each example are the 
Neapolitan sixth and augmented sixths proper to a minor key of this nature. 


Fig. 286. C Minor. 

















Fig. 287. G Minor. 
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